THE GREAT WAR, 1916

have a couple of spare rooms and to take a lease of it for five
years*

Douglas came to London on the 22nd of November. He
arrived about two o'clock, and after lunching with me went
straight to the War Office to see Sir William Robertson,
who told him of the "Peace Party" in the Cabinet and of
how a memorandum advising of our coming to terms with
the enemy had been drawn up by Lord Lansdowne. Douglas
attended a War Cabinet meeting next day at Downing
Street, after which we lunched together with Lord Derby.
Douglas urged upon Mr. Lloyd George the necessity of
concentrating on the western front, for he considered that
on that front only could a decisive result be obtained.
Douglas even went as far as suggesting that the Italian
troops and guns should be brought to France and that the
Russians should also be made to help the Allies. With these
suggestions Mr. Lloyd George appeared to agree. Douglas
also asked for as many tanks as possible to be sent out by
the ist of May, and at the same time pointed out that he was
greatly handicapped by the shortage of railway wagons. He
urged Sir William Robertson to see that all officers who had
proved their worth be given promotion at once. He then
discussed with General Macready the number of men that
might be expected in France during the next twelve months,
and seemed quite satisfied with the arrangements that had
been made. Douglas also had an interview with the King,
which lasted for nearly two hours. Lloyd George, who was
now Secretary of State for War, called on Douglas and
discussed the political situation. He considered that the
position was very serious and very much deprecated Lan$-
downe's memorandum. After the discussion Douglas told
me that Mr. Lloyd George had been very pleasant and had
assured him that he was anxious to help the army in every
possible way.

As will be seen, Douglas's time had been fully taken up
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